GUANO.

this country; but it is probable, that even the soil of the small islands on

have examined many specimens both of the brown and grey varieties, and have
found the siliceous sand very variable in both kinds, some times amounting to
15 per cent. In the grey variety I have found very little uric acid, but always
more in the brown. The largest quantity of ammonia I have met with is 8 '5

For immediate effect, that which contains most ready-formed ammonia is
best, but its permanency cannot be so great ; and there is no doubt much am-
monia lost by exposure in the bags in which it -is sent out, as well as after it
is applied to the land. To avoid loss of ammonia, a few trials have been made
of mixing the guano with as much sulphuric acid as is necessary to convert the
bicarbonate into sulphate, and the results have been favourable, but not suffi-
ciently numerous to decide whether the gain is more than equivalent to the ex-
pense of acid and mixing. It is a method, however, that deserves attention.

There can be no doubt that guano is frequently adulterated. The farmer's
safest way of avoiding a spurious or deteriorated article is to purchase only from
parties whose character and integrity form a guarantee against their selling any
thing that is not genuine, and who are always willing to satisfy the public by
having fairly selected samples examined by competent chemists. Genuine guano
is so variable in its composition and value, that if skilfully done, a fine sample
might be deteriorated to a considerable extent without the possibility of detec-
tion. The cure for this obviously is, to purchase guano at a price proportionate
to the amount of ascertained useful constituents it contains. Guano sometimes
contains feathers, but it is a suspicious circumstance to find in it those of our
domestic poultry The introduction of the term artificial guano has been ex-
tremely unfortunate. If by guano we simply mean manure, it would be hard
to say to what substances and mixtures it might not be applied ; but if by it we
mean the partially decomposed excrements of sea-birds/ its application to any
artificial mixture however valuable, is obviously improper. Cases have occurred
where from ignorance or design, dealers in extraneous manures, after purchas-
ing- the so-called artificial guano from the manufacturers, have thought proper
to drop the artificial, and sell the preparation as guano. I have had several
such mixtures put into my hands for analysis by farmers who had purchased
them as genuine guano. Now, although these preparations might be useful to
a certain extent, they were obviously frauds, for they did not contain a trace of
genuine guano, and were sold at prices far beyond their actual value- It is not
perhaps too much to expect, that if experimental agriculture be judiciously pur-
sued, artificial mixtures cheaper and more efficient than guano may be discovered;
in the meantime, however, it is for the interest of individuals, as well as the art,
that these mixtures be sold under names that truly express their composition,
or at all events do not mislead.

In Scotland guano has been used most extensively as a manure for turnips, and with
remarkable success. Sometimes it has been employed alone, at the rate of 4 or
5 cent, per acre ; and at other times in addition to ten tons of farm-yard manure.
at the rate of 2 cent per acre- Many are of opinion that the roots are larger
after the mixture, although in many instances, and particularly in the presence
of much organic matter, the guano alone has produced very large crops. In a
few localities it is thought that turnips grown after guano are more liable to
decay during the winter, and to start into second growth, than those grown
after farm-yard manure- Turnips manured with guano braird earlier, stronger,
and more healthy in appearance than after farm-yard manure, yet not so early
as after the bone-dust prepared with sulphuric acid ; yet guano in other respects
has the advantage of the prepared bone-dust in producing plants with broader
and rougher leaves, better spread, and of a deeper green colour; the guano also
in light land maintains the autumnal growth better. Guano has not been long
enough in use for its being ascertained how many years its effect continues. I
have, however, seen several fields on which turnips were grown after it in the
summer of 1842, that produced a decidedly better grain-crop in 1843, and the